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NUMBER Ix, 


SOILS. 
To Aoricuturists : d 
' “Phe conititution of the soil ought to be well 
considered by all agriculturisis. There are certain 
qualities neces-ary to render it fruitful, and these 
should be known by all those whose occupation it 
is to cultivate the earth. 

Fruitful soils should be of such a nature as to 
absorb, and retain, for the use of vegetation, the 
necessary degree of air and moisture; and they 
should contain, in a free siate, such inorganic mat- 
ters as the different specics of plants growing upon 
them require. 

It is desirable that they contain organic matter, 
so that, by its decomposition, may be generated 


those gases that contain elementary principles } 


which enter into the composition of plants. The 
first two conditions are indispensable, but the last 
is not; for the atmosphere always contains the 
gases, Carbonic Acid and Ammonia. The acid gas 
is being constantly applied to plants, and absorbed 
and appropriated by them to their use. It is mostly 
absorbed by their leaves; there is however a small 
portion taken up by the soil, directly and through 
the medium of water, and is thus taken up by the 
roots. The Ammonia in the atmosphere, having 
a powertul affinity for water, is absorbed by the 
moisture of the air, and is brought to the earth by 
the falling rain: it is thus collected and precipitated , 
to the soil f r the demands of vegetation. 

Some scils are very productive, in which there 
eannot be found a trace of organic matter. 
- Professor Leibeg says—“The soil, which is 
formed by the disintegration of Lava, cannot possi- 
bly, on account of its origin, contain the smallest 
trace of vegetable matter; and yet it is well known 
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that, when the volcanic ashes have been exposed 


for some time to the influence,of the air and mois- 
ture, a soil is generally formed it which all kinds 
of plants grow with the greatest luxuriance. This 
fertility is owing to the alk lies that are contained 
in the lava, and which, by exposure to ‘he weather, 
are rendered capable of being absorbed by plan's.— 
Thovsards of years have been necessary to convert 
stones and rocks into arable lands, and thousands 
of years more will be required for their perfect re- 
duction, that is, for the complete exhaustion of 
their alkalies.” 

Clay in such proportions with other disintegrated 
earths, and with certain mineral sa'ts, as to g ve 
free access to air and moisture, forms and of ‘he 
vreatest fertility. The land in the vicinity | f Vesu- 
vius is a very fert Ie soil, and its fertility in different 
paris corresponds to the prop rtion of clay or sand 
it contains. 

The foregoing facts show that vegetation is not 
materially enhanced by the absorption of vegetable 
mould, or humus. We will now ec nsider the im- 
portance of the soil being of such a nature as to ab- 
so’> and retain the proper degree of moisture— 
what should be its composition, and how it should 
be cultivated, in order that it be of su-h a quality. 


It is a well known fact, that all plants contain 
more or less water. Some contain much more than 
others, bat be the quantity more or less, if they are 
deprived of it to a certain extent, they wither, dry 
away, and finally die. This fluid acts asa circula- 
ting medium, through whic! the food of plants is 
distributed to their different parts. In this fluid 
are held in solution inorganic matters, such as 
Lime, Potash, Soda, Magnesia and Silica, and 
which, by it, are so dist ributed as the process of 
vegetation requires. Jt serves as a medinm of in- 
troducing ammonia, as before stated. It is also the 
prine’pal source that supplies Hydrogen, and, ac- 
cording to some chemists, Oxygen. 

Sir H, Davy says—‘‘The power of soils to ab-. 
sorb water from air, is much connected with fertility: 
when this power is great, the p'ant is supplied with 
moisture in dry seasons; and the effect of evapora- 
tion in the day is counteracted by the absorption of 
aqueous vapor from the atmosphere by the exterior 
parts of the soil during the night, The stiff clays, 
approaching to pipe-clay in their nature, which 
take up the greatest quantity of water when it is 
poured upon them in a fluid form, are not the soils 
which absorb most moisture from the a! mosphere 
in dry weather ; they cake, and present only a sma)! 
surface tothe air, and the vegetation on them is 


‘generally burnt up almost as readily ason sands. The 


soils that are most efficient in supplying the plant with 
water by atmospheric absorption, are those in which 
there is a due mixture of sand, finely divided clay, 








and carbonate of lime, with some anima) or vegeta- 
ble maticr; and which are s> loose 2nd ligh as to 
be freely permeable to the atmosphere. With re- 
spect to this yual (y, carbonate of lime and animal 
and vegetable matter are of great use to soils; they 
give absorbent power to the soil without giving it 
tenacity; snd, which alsodestroys tenacity, onthe 
contrary, gives little absorbent power. 

‘¢] have compared the absorbent powers of many 
soils with respect to atmospheric moisture, and | 
have always found it greaiest in the most fertile 

oils; so ‘hat it affords one method of judging of 
the productiveness of Ixnd. 1000 , arts of a cele- 
brated soil from Ormiston, in East Lothian, which 
contained more than hall its weigh: of finely divi- 
ded matter, of which eleven patts were car onate 


of ime, and nine parts vegetable matter, when 
dri@éd at 212°, gained in an hour, by exposure to 


ais saturated with moisture at a temperature of 62¢,- 


18 parts: '000 paris of a very fertile soil from the 
banks of the river Parret, in Somersetshire, under 
the same circus stances, gained 16 grains; 1008 
parts of a soil from Mersea, in Essex, worth forty- 
five shillings an acre, gained 13 grains; 1000 grains 
of a fine sand from Essex, worth twenty three shil- 
lings an acre, gained 11 grains; 1000 0” a corrse 
sand, worth fifteen shillings an acre, gained only 8 
grains; 1000 of the soil of Bagshot Heath gained 
only 3 grains.”’ 

“The quantity of water consumed by plants when 
in a state of healthy vegeta ion, is in fact so great, 
that if it was not for the gentle steady supply thus 
imperceptibly furnished to the soil by the atmos- 
phere, vegetation would speedily cease, or only be 
supported by incessant rains. Thos Dr. Hales as- 
ceriained that a cabbage transmits into the atmos- 
phere, by insensible vapor, about half its weight of 
water daily; and that a sunflower, three feet in 
height, transpired in the same period, nearly two 
pounds’ weight, Dr. Woodward found that a sprig 
of mim, weighing 27 grains, in 77 days emitted 
2543 grains of water.” 

“ The power of soils to absorb ‘moisture,”’ says 
Davy, ‘ought to be much greater in warm or diy 
countries than in cold or moist ones, and the quan- 
tity of clay or vegetable or :nimal matter greater. 
When soils are immediately situated upon a bed 
of rock or stone, they are much sooner rendered 
dry by evaporaticn than where the subsoil is of 
clay or marl; and a prime cause of the great fertil- 
ity of land in the moist climate of Ireijand, is the 
proximity of the roeky strata t the soil. A clayey 
subsoil will son etimes be oj material advantage 
to a sandy soil; and in this case it will retain mois- 
ture in such a manner as ‘0 be capable of supplying 
that lost by the earth above, in consequence of evap- 
cration or the consumption of plants,’’ 

From the above facts, it is perfectly evident. that 
a soil cannot be productive, if deprived of the 
property of absorbing and retaining the prope: de- 
gree of moisture. All the other necessary qualities 
may exist, bu: if deprived of this, it wil] be unpro- 
ductive. We will hereafter give some hints how 
this property may be given, to a certain extent, by 
the addition and admixture of munures, composts, 


and certain earths, 
JOHN McLEAN, 
Jackson, August 9, 1843. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER, 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Wheat Sowing: —Smut and Chess, 


Mar. Eorror :—Scarcely is one hurrying season 
over with the farmer, before another comes, ard so 
our time passes away. Harvest, with its hurry and 
bustle, is now over, and another season is approach- 
ing when we can again say “time is money”—I mean 
the time of Wheat Sowing. 

If our land is well tilled—if we sow good seed, in 
good season—we are quite sure of bountiful returns 
for our labor; but if it is poorly cultivated, and sown 
with foul seed of a poor quality, and also out of sea- 
son, the reverse of this is sure to be the case. 


In addition to bad cultivation and late sowing, 
there are two other evils that trouble our Wheat 
Crop, viz: Smut and Chess. The reason that I give 
for the first, is the presence of some deleterious sub- 
stance, either in the land or seed, and this I have good 
reason to think is smut, with which either the land 
or seed is affected. {If land be sown with wheat well 
cleansed, by limeing and soaking in brine, on land 
where smut has been left by a former crop or any oth- 
er means, the crop is sure to be smutty. Strict care 
should be taken, after wheat has been cleansed for 
sowing, that it does not again become impregnated 
with smut. Last year I threshed my wheat so near 
my summer-fallow that the dust covered quite a 
space, and there the wheat this year was almost all 
smutty, while the other parts of the fie'd (sown with 
the some kind of seed) was quite clear of it. . 


In regard to chess, let every farmer remember that 
he who sows chess, or has it growing and left on the 
ground, will be sure to reap chess, if he reaps any 
thing. { know that this chess subject is a very ex- 
citing one with farmers, but that is no reason why it 
should not be discussed. I was once as firm a believ- 


er in transmutation as any man could be—but, from’ 


close observation for the last seven years, have given 
it up, and [think any other man will do the same, 
if he will examine the matter closely. Let no one 
be deceived on this subject. Chess is sure to grow 
if itis sown; and I say with equal confidence, that 
wheat never made chess yet, nor never will. {I know 
it is the prevailing opinion with a great share of our 
farmers, that it is of but little use to be careful about 
it, for “‘ wheat makes chess, and chess wont grow” — 
but the idea is a twin brother to the “‘ bug that eat the 
auvil,” and that was a mighty great hum éug! As 
long as @ man retains this opinion, he is very sure to 
raise the weed in abundance; and the reverse is the 
case when he abandons it, for it is a weed easily dis- 
poe-d of. A. REYNOLDS, 
Hanover, Angust 10, 1843. 





Fow the Michigan Farmer. 
Various Matters and Things. 

“ Variety is the spice of Life—which gives it all its flavor.” 
Ma. Epiror :—Being more in the habit of handling 
the plow than pen—of practicing rather than writing 
upon farming—it is with much diffidence that I at- 
tempt to write you a short letter upon the subject of 
Agriculture and other matters therewith connected ; 
for I greatly fear that my ability is not sufficient to 
communicate any thing that will be very instructive 
or bencficial to your readers, Perhaps this diff dence 
arises from a knowledge that there are others ( par- 
ticularly your correspondents,) who are much more 
capable of writing than myself: but, in compliance 
with your request, and in the hope of “ drawing out” 





thos: who are more capable of writing than I am, I 
will endeavor to write something which I hope may 
not prove entirely valueless; and, as I am not writing 
for the critics eye, it is my design to communicate 
what I heve to say ina plain, farmer-like manner— 
having no particular knowledge of classics or tifice. 

In the first place, I would like to give some— yes, 
agreat many—of my beother farmers‘a “ first rate 
blowing up,” for their innumerable sins of omission 
and commission in the management and cultivation 
of their farms. The lack of regularity, neatness and 
systematic order, exhibited in so many farms in this 
county, isa sure index that the “ bump of order” of 
the craniums of the proprietors has “‘ come up among 
the missing”—or if developed at all, has never been 
educated. Look at their farms! Here isa man who 
must certainly believe in the “largest liberty,” for his 
fences are in such a sad condition that even the poor- 
est of hig stock need not err, or jump either, in pas- 
sing from pasture to meadow, corn, wheat &*. ‘This 
is free sufferage with a vengeanc:, and none can tell 
better than the owner who suffers most, the catile, the 
crops, or (consequently) himself. Look about the 
house and barn, also. See the well with no sweep, 
windlass or pump; (by the by, speaking of pumps, 
let me say that Fosters’ Patent Pump, manufactured 
in your own village, is a first rate article;) but sim- 
ply a rope todraw water! We cansee this but can- 
not see or find any garden or firuit trees on the prem- 
ises, And then the barn, with the doors unhinged, 
boards off, and the whole building going to ‘rack 
and ruin!’ Surely, where such a sight is presented 
to our view we may well exclaim against the folly 
and negligence of the one who thus poorly manages 
his affairs. 

Relative to the miserable cultivation of many of 
our farmers, ] would like to say much more than 
space permits. ‘The fact is they will never make 
good farmers, or real'z: great profits, until they for- 
sake the idea of amassing wealth by locomotive speed. 
It is impossible, brethren, to do much more than “clear 
your way” for the first few years, on a new farm, 
however rich and fertile it may be, unless you impov- 
erish the soil. Nothing is gained in the end by for- 
cing matters, and cortinually growing one kind of 
grain. Ins:ead of this, we should raise alternate 
crops, manure, &c., in order that our land may year- 
ly become more fertile, rather than barren. 


Permit me to say, in conclusion, that I very much 
like the Michigan Farm r. It isin neat style, and 
always well stored with interesting and valuable read- 
ing matter. ‘I'rue it is not so large as as some jour- 
nals devoted to Agriculture, but it com:ains much 
more useful and practical matter than many others. 
I now am, and have been for several years,a subscri- 
ber to the Albany Cultivator, (which has long been 
the leading Agricultural Journalin the United States, ) 
but I find that your paper is of far more benefit to me 
than that ; for the reason, perhaps, that the Farmer is 
principaily devoted to the interests of the farmers of 
this section of the Union, while the Cultivator isa 
National Journal. There is another thing which I 
particularly like in your journal, which is, that the 
articles are generally brief and to the point. This is 
right. The reader is not bored with long and sense- 
less essuys, and it gives room for a greater variety.— 
Continue in the corurse you have thus far pursued, 
and you cannot but be sustained in your arduous la- 
bors to benefit and exalt the Agricultural Interest of 
our State, A SUBSCRIBER. 


Jackson County, Aug. 8, 1943. 











For the Michigan Farmer. 
Thoughts and Facts, 


Eoitor or rue Micuican Farmer:—Sir: As your 
paper is devoted to the interests of Agrica‘ture, per- 
haps a few thoughts from a Traveler, upon matters 
closely connected with the subject, may not be amiss. 

I consider Temperance, Neatness, Industry and 
Ecouemy, a8 indispensable requisites to the succesful 
progress of all business transactions, and more espe- 
cially are they necessary in the management of a 
farm or household. And so clusely allied are these 
virtues that they are seldom separated. 


In the course of my life, I have been a boarder and 
inmate in some four handred different families, and 
have never known one where these qualities were 
conspicuous in both the husband and wife, but suc- 
cess and worldly prosperity and happiness followed 
in their footsteps. {t is wordeiful to behold the ia- 
fluence which 1s exerted by the example of a neat, 
economical and virtuous woman, not only in her own 
house and on the farm, but thro’out the neighborhood . 
The husband, seeing the correct management of his 
household concerns, learns to adopt similar plans for 
the farm. You will rarely if ever see a well regulaicd 
farm—with good fences, farming utensils in good 
order and in their proper places—but that, on ente:- 
ing the house you will find every thing correspondent 
thereto: and seldom will you find peace, cleanliness, 
industry and gootorder, but the faim and every thing 
belonging thereto tells you of the happiness that 
reigns around and within, The man who is thus 
situated finds no inducement to prolong his stay 
ab. oad, longer than his business requires. No jovial 
companions, or the intoxicating beverage, can wean 
his affections from home, “sweet home,” And at 
his hous? we expect to find cheerful hos »itality ; and 
on our entrance we at once behold that intemperance 
has gained no foothold there, because it hates the sight 
of order and happiness. 

ul let the new married wif: become neg'igent of 
her duty—let the household affairs be managed in a 
slovenly and disorderly manner, and his children kept 
in ragged and filthy attire—let the tongue becomean 
uniuly member—and the young farmer becomes dis- 
couraged. He goes to his neighbor and observes the 
contrast. He is apt to find more happiness abroad 
than at home; and, as the place most likely to find 
companions, he resoits to the public house, where 
seldom do such friends meet but that the cup.is resort- 
ed to, in order to sweeten their conversation and ban- 
ish the thouzhts of home. The visits to this haunt 
bee me more frequent and longer con:inued ; he is 
ashamed to invise his friends home, and endeavors to 
show his hospitality abroad. His farm is neglected, 
and forms a just counterpart to the internal affairs of 
the house. And the poor wife discovers, when too 
late, that Aer husband is a drunkard !—that they are 
both ruined—and all through her negligence, and the 
want of sufficient strength of mind in her husband 
to withstand the mortifying effects of disappointed 

If every woman, on first setting out in married life, 
would study her husbands wishes, endeavor to gratify 
all his proper desires, and exhibit laudable pride in 
meking his home the a place in the world, he 
would seldom be long abseot. and her attractions 
would soon biing his return, He would never think 
of treating his friend abroad, but proudly invite him 
home, conscious of the superior accomplishments of 
his wife and proud of the manner in which she man- 
ages to beng putsehie in order. No pains will be 

pared, on his pa t, to furnish her with all the means 
to vey so laudable an ambition. She scon discov- 
ers that her husband is proud of her, and endeavors 
to keep him So by deserving all the attention which 
is bestowed upou her. There is a purity and digni- 
ty about such a woman which defies all approach of; 
“ evil one” in the shape of Alcohol: and she sc- 
cures to herself and family a competency in life, a re- 
putable standing in society : and, by a religious de- 


votion to her Creators’ requirements, a calm and: 


quiet death, and a blessed immortality hereafter, 


ButI muststop. My intention is merely to show, . 


in part, the influence which a virtuous woman can 

exert in advancing the cause of temperance, as well 

as all the other morals, at home and in community. 
A TRAVELER. 
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Washtenaw County Agricultural Society. 
PREMIUMS FOR 1843. 

The Executive Committee of the Washte- 
Society would atiiistince to tHe thiembers of the 
Society, tht flowing list of premiums to be 
awarded at the next Annual Cattle Show and 
Fair, to be held at Ann Arbor on Wednesday, 
the 4th day of October ensuing: 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


For the best five acres W inter Wheat, 
“ second best 
the tatty Ibs. of butter, 


$10 


Ad 
For 
** seco’ 
“* third 
For the best 100 Ibs. of Cheese, 
** second 


** third 


Om NO 


ON STOCK. 
For the hest yoke of Working Oxen, 
“* second 


For the best yoke of two two-year old steers, 
For oe best Fat Ox, 
For » best two-year old Heifer, 
For the best yearliag Heifer, 
«ae 
For the best Milch cow, 
+“ 2d 
For the best Bull, 
“ 2d ‘ 


es se egpaaabeace 


For A best five fat Weathers, 

ey een Mone end: Coty 
(Mare having taken no ium 
(Mare having ta’ = ) 


For the best three-vear old 
“ 2d 


Wd DWOMWHOMm= tem Den Wmwnm diol wht 


ON MANUFACTTRES. 
For the best 20 yards Fulled Cloth, 


“ae 
For the best 20 yards White Flannel, 
“oo 
ca 
wrt best 3 pairs of Woolen stockings 
ee 


a 3 skeins of Woolen Yarn, 

For the best specimen of Needle-work 

For the best Plow, 

Sac tet ince Guenter tan Coles ttn’ ie: 
ted in 1842 or 1843, regard being had to the condition 


of the trees, the kind ot fruit and mode of treatment, 
which must be described to be awarded in 1847, $30 
For 2d best 


tot DO ont BO = DD = 2D be 0d 69 2D 


To entitle applicants to the foregoing pre- 
miums, they must give notice in writing to the 
of their intention, when planted, 
and become members of the society previous 
to the first of September next, and remain 
prominent paying members during the five 
years, ors 
RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

1. No premiums shall be awarded to any 
but member of the society, except to Ladies 
for household manufactures, some member of 
the family of whom must be a member of the 


society, 
2. Competitors for premiums on wheat 
must have the quantity ascertained by two 


disinterested members of the society who must 
certify the quantity and quality which must 








not be of mixed seed. They must also report 
the manner of tilling. 

3. All articles and animals offered for pre- 
miums must be registered by the Depositary 
at the Court house before ten o’c!ock on the 
day of the fair the applicant having previously 
paid all dues to the society. 

4. No premium to be drawn by the same 
animal twice in same capacity. 

5. Iu case of no competition a less sum to 
be paid for the one presented or nothing if 
considered unworthy of premium. 

6. Articles not enumerated considered wor. 
thy will draw a premium provided we are in 
funds. 

7. ‘f sufficient funds are previously collec. 
ted premium will be offered for a plowing 
match of which due notice will be given. 

8. Any person subscribing the constitution 
and paying one dollar annually becomes a 
member of the society. 

LUTHER BOYDEN, Pres'’t. 

W.S. Maynarp, Sec’y. 


The following named gentlemen are mem- 
bers of the executive committee, who are ur- 
gently requested to procure new members in 
their several towns and make celection of 
delinquents and send the nrmes with the funds 
to the Secretary and Treasurer by the first of 
August next, as the society are in arrears for 
last year’s prémiums. 

F. H. Cumming, Tho’s Mosely, C. 8S. 
Goodrich, Ann Arbor; H. Ticknor, Pittsfield, 
S. Sears, Webster; R. Barr, Augusta; Wm. 
Moore, York; Wm. Buckingham, Jr., Saline; 
Samuel M’Cormick, Salem; John Brewer, 
Superior; A. DeGarmy, Ypsilanti; Theron 
Ford, Manchester; Geo. Sutton, Northfield; 
[ra Spalding Sylvan; Geo. P. Jeffries, Dexter; 
John Lowry, Lodi; Russel Palmer, Lima; 
Ethan Pier, Lyndon; Hiram Arnold, Scio; A. 
D. Truesdell, Bridgewater; J. R. M’Lean, 
Freedom; Oliver Kellogg, Sharon, 





Cuttivation.—He is a public benefactor, 
who, by the prudent and skilful outlay of his 
time and money, shall make a single field 
yield permanently a double crop; and he who 
does this over a square mile, virtually adds a 
square mile to the national territory; nay, he 
does more; he doubles to this extent the ter- 
ritorial resources of the country, without giv- 


20|ing the State larger territory to defend. All 


hail, then, to the improvers of the soil!— 
Health and long life be their fortune—-may 
their hearts be light and their pursues heavy; 
may their dreams be few and pleasant, and 
their sleep the sweet repose of the weary; may 
they see the fruits of their own labor, and may 
their sons rear still heavier harvests.—Se?. 


Goop Apvice,—We do not know who it 
comes from, but it is none the less valuable 
on that account: ‘ Dont go into debt reader. 
Go to Texas, go to balls in thin slippers on a 
wet nigh, go to the dance if you please, but 
don’t go in debt, If you do strawberries will 
taste like pickles, loose shoes will pinch, and 
the kiss of your wife or sweetheart will be 
like an electric shock.” 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. | 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


Snggestions to Parents and Daughters. 








BY A FARMER’S DAUGHTER, 


ee 


NUMBER I, 

Mr. Moore :—It was not a desire to appear before 
the public, which prompted me to write these lines 
for your paper ; for indeed I feel that I should hardly 
| withstand the test of severe criticism. But if I may 
| become to the mental world, as the single drop in the 

descend'ng shower, which gives life and vigor to the . 
vegetable world, [ shall be but too happy. 

I regret to speak of the present state of the farmer 
as being far short of that which he should attain, and 
which would render his home “ almost an Eden,” — 
There is too much negligence and want of order dis- 
cernable, both within doorsand without. But I in- 
tend to confine myself chiefly to the female depart- 
ment; and, asI mysclf am a farmer’s daughter, I 
trust what I have to say will be taken as it is intend- 
ed, in kindness: 

With the first rosy light of morning, the farmer’s 
active wife and daughters should leave their drowsy 
pillows—those murderers of time—and, having their 
business for the day planned the night before, be 
ready to commence with cheerfulness their several 
employments. And remember that one hour in the 
morning, is worth two, nay three, in the evening.— 
There are many little things now neglected, which, if 
| attended to, wou'd spread a charm around your home 
and render it farmore happy. It is your business not 
only to see that every thing is arranged neatly and 
tidily within, but also to look to the general appear- 
ance without. The weary traveler, while p:ssirg, 
views with disgust the broken down fences, the yard 
strewn with chips, straw and filth, the hogs rooting 
them over—the windows stuffed with rags—and every 
thing wearing the appearance of gloom ard discor.- 
tent, He sighs in vain for some cheerfal ‘ cot,” and 
happy faces to greet his aching eyes, Young ladies 
I think you could never be more happily employed 
than in removing this gloom from your paterna] hab- 
itations, Let the cooling shade-tree and flowering 
shrub take their place. It will yie'd you sweet 
pleasure to watch the delicate flowers, which your 
own hands have planted—which under your care 
have matured into the perfect blossom, and now are 





' 


perfuming the air with their exaling fragrance,— 
Fiawers not only serve as. ornaments for the yard, , 
or garden, but impart gentleness and delicacy to the 


loves flowers must be of a rc fined and sensitive mind. 
Try, then, their effects. Make your home a little 
Paradise, where smiles and sunshine forever reigu. 
The remembrarce of such a home will cling to your 
heart, when other scenes shall have suppianted them 
—when that fond mother, and indulgent father, whe 
watched with delight your infant steps and every 
joyous smile, are shrouded forever in the stillness of 
the grave. And what joy will it yield you, to rm fect 
that you decked the path of their life with flowers, 
and eased them of their every burthen! : 
Jackson Co., August, 1843, AROZINA. 


Rema RxKs.—The above article is worthy the system- 
atic head, and refined heart, of its talented author.— 
And, while we thank our fair young friend for this favor, 
we cannot refrain from soliciting similar ones, in future 
or from expressing a hope that other “ Farmers’ 
Daughters’? will follow her example, and contribute te 
the ies’ Department of the Farmer.—Ep. 








spreading their tender petals inthe sunbeamsand °**:. 


mind; and it is frequently remaiked that she who |” 
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Eagravings.—Disappointment. 

Having promised t» embellish this number of 
the Farmer, ad learning tbat the «ngravings 
which we had ordere’, were s-nt from Rochester, 
N. Y., last week, we have delayed our paper three 
days after its date, in tle confident hope of being 
enabled to fulfil our promise. But we are disap- 
pointed—and, at this present writing, entertain 
very sirange views as to the ‘‘ care and speed” of a 
eertain express! We shall probably receive the 
engravings in time for insertion in,our next. 


i eeemtnel 


Our Chat With Readers and Correspondents. 

Here we are, again—vis-a-vis with our gentle and 
generous readers—talking on paper! But it is ex- 
cecdingly averse to our taste for mutual sociability 
—this one-sided manner of chatting with friends 
and patrons, readers and writers; for it is one of 
the most difficult of matters mundane to sustain a 
eonversalion, alone. However, as we are becoming 
accustomed to it, we'll proceed—providing the 
reader will pay particular attention, and excuse us 
for being very egotistical, at least so far as the use 
of those importan: wor ‘s we and our a:e concerned. 


And, first, we wi!l tell the reader of what he 
(er she) has probably already been informed— 
that ou present number commences a new series, 
or half-year, with some improvemen's, and fair 
prospects [not so very fair, either, unless certain old 
patrons (?) pay up, and new ones do likewise !] of 
greater ones in future. The ?riginal Papers from 
contrib :tors and correspondents, w!rch appear in 
this number, a:e but a forctaste of what we hope to 
give, from the same andyother sources, in future 
issues of the Farmer. We referto number and 
amount, rather thin guality—for the ability ard 
talent, practice and experience, displayed in the 
essays of this number must be obvious to every 
sensible person, (and we take it for granted that all 
ef our readers, or subscribers at least, are such.) 


Each of the series of articles, by Dr. McLean 
and “ M. W., ovr East,” are well sustained, and 


_. the other communications are able and valuable. 
**Our lidy readers will notice that we have changed 
the title of their department; and we trust that they 

‘vill purticularly observe and heed the articie by 
“their friesd “ Arozina,” whichowill be found in 
. the Ladies’ Department. 


We have an excellent communication from a 
**Gen-see (N. Y.) Farmer,” in type, which (with 
several editorial articles) is necessarily deferred 
wntil our next number. In the meantime we hupe 
to receive other articles from correspondents. 





Jackson Co, Farmers’ Convention.— We have 
evly room to direct the attention of our readers in 
this county to the call, published on another page, 
for a Farmers’ Convention; and to express a hope 
thet each and every farmer in the county will re- 
spond to the call, by attending the C nvention.-- 
The farmers of Jackson cun, if they will, organize 
aad sustain an Agricultural Society which will 
equal, if not excel, any in the west. 











The Crops.—F acts and Hints. 

From the most correct information we can gather 
from papers published in the various States and Ter- 
ritories, we thnk the Wheat Crop of this year is 
nearly or guite an average one in the United States. 
In some of the wheat-growing sections the crop is 
much smaller than usual, while in. others it is far 
greater than any former crop for many years. In 
‘he Western and South western States and Territo- 
rics, the crop is generally large—and the reverse in 
the Middle and Sou: hern States. 

The principal spring crops are poor, throughout 
most of the Union. In those sections where Corn, 
Oats, Potatoes, &c. were not retarded by a cold and 
unusually backward spring, severe drouths: have 
materially injured, and in seme parts almost entirely 
destroyed, them. Most kinds of grass however, 
particularly in this state, yield abundantly this season. 

From these and other facets, we may reasonably 
hope that the staple production cf Michigan— 
Wheat—will soon bring a remunerating price.— 
Indeed, we have never known a time when there 
was a scarcity of the coarser grains, corn, oats, &c. 
but that wheat commanded a fair price in market, 
The partial, and in some paris almost total, failure 
of these crops this season, must have a tendency to 
enbance the value and raise the price of other grains. 
We know tha: wheat is, and will be “ cried down” 
by buyers and speculators; and various means have 
already been resorted to, in order to open the market 
at former price s. Asa instance in proof of ‘this, 
we notice that a Black Rock miller last week puta 
quantity of wheat into the Buffalo market, and had 
it bought in at a low rate, in order to establish the 
market for wheat at the lowest possible price! 

Similar means may be resortec to by buyers in our 
own State, and we caution the farmers to be on their 
euard. We think those who can do so would do well 
to hold on to their wheat for a few weeks, or even 
months; for we are confident that the price will not be 
less than at present, and the prospect is that it wil! 
rise, gradually, if not materially. Those who are 
compelled to sell now, should inform themselves of 
the state of the markets, and obtain the highest pos- 
sib'e price—eceiving nothing but good funds, specie 
or its equivalent, in payment. 





“Crepit.”—It is our invariable practice to give 
credit for articles copied into the Farmer, whenever 
the proper “ tountain-head” can be ascertained.— 
We wish our brethren of the press would do likewise. 
Frequently do we see. articles, which originally ap- 
peared in the Farmer, copied inio other papers with- 
out the least “‘evedit,” or mark of paternity. The 
usual custom of the editorial fraternity is, very justly, 
contrary to this course. It give us pleasuré to have 
our articles (or those of contributors and correspond- 
ents to the Farmer,) copied into other journals; bat 
in so doing editors will confer a favor, and render 
“honor to whom honor is due,” by adding to all such 
these two simple words, viz: Michigan Farmer. 





Map or Jackson County.—We are indebted to 
friend Lams, of the University Book-Store, Ann 
Arbor, for a new and elegant Map of this County. 
{t was prepared under the supervision of D, Hoven- 
ToN, Esq., our worthy and indefatigable State Geolo- 
gist. The engraving, &c., is well executed, and we 
believe the Map is generally correct, For sale by 
J. Sumner, Jackson; Wm. Jackson, Leoni; and J, 
Lams, Ann Arbor, Price, 50 cents, 


Saini 





; For the Michigan Farmer. 
To Professional and Practical Farmers. 
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NUMBER IV. 


PLOUGHING. 

For the past seven years, since I have been ac- 
quainted with Michigan, some kinds of crops have 
suffered more or less from a deficit cr superficit of 
rain—most commonly the former. About every third 
year the spring crops are cut short by a summer 
drouth, and, to some extent, the wheat also.—And 
one year in that time, they have been measurably 
affected by rain. 

Now if any means can be devised by whicli this 
injury to crops may be averted, it must certaihly be 
worthy the attention of farmers. Afver much reflec- 
tion upon the subject, eritical observation and exper- 
iment, | thi.k I have discovered a method of opera- 
tion effectually to prevent injury to crops, from either 
of the above catses,—especially in Michigan, the 
lands of which are mostly composed of sandy or 
gravelly loams,—to test which may certainly be 
worthy the trial of our Michigan farmers. 


In the first place, I will show you what I believe to 
be the cause of suffering to our crops, to a great ex- 
tent. My observation and experience have convinced 
me, that shallow ploughing is the means of injury to 
a great extent. It is notorious that four inches is 
the average depth of ploughing in Michigan. I 
think every common sense farmer will be convinced, 
afier a little reflection, that four or six inches depth 
of ploughing is not siflicient, either for the fertility 
of the soil or to guard against the consequences of 
drouth, or excess of rain. Usually, in this State, 
we have an abundance of rain in the spring; and 
the earth becomes thoroughly saturated with water 
to the depth that it is ploughed, and the excess runs 
off; for as our lands are to a great extent rolling, the 
water will more readily run off, than penetrate lower 
than it has been ploughed—and for the time being 
the crops will suffer from anexcess of wet. Now the 
effect is, as the ground has been loosened by the plow 
only to the depth of four or six inches, to that depth 
the carth is soon more than supplied, and the excess, 
beyond what the mellowed ground is capable of ab- 
sorbing—which a provident, and wise, and good God 
has provided for the sustenance of crops during the 
drouths of summer—is lost to the improvident, 
unwise and bad farmer; and by which the crops of 
the provident, and wise, and good farmer will be sus- 
tained during the drouth of summer, For in this 
country a deficit is always sure to follow a superficit 
of rain—against the injurious effects cf whieh the ob- 
servant and judicious farmer will provide. 


On the other hand, if the ground is ploughed toa 
sufficient depth—say 12 or 13 inches—it will readily 
absorb all the rain that falls in the spring; or tit! the 
earth, to that depth, is filled or tharoughly saturated, 
and the excess will mostly ‘pass off. The ground 
having been ploughed to a depth sufficient, the parti- 
cles of loosened earth will readily act as capillary 
tudes to the depth it has been ploughed, and will ab- 
sorb and retain moisture enough to supply growing 
crops through the longest drouth of summer.— 
Whereas in shallow ploughing, from a heavy rain in 
summer, the earth, so far as it has been loosened, 
will become too wet, consequently vegetation will 
suffer from that cause for a time. Yet evaporation 
from the sun’s influence, and the growth of the crops, 
will soon use it up, and then the vegetation suffers 
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again frem the opposite cause. Besides, the earth, 
to the depth it is penetrated by the radicals of the 
growing grain, (which wil’ be to the depth it is 
ploughed,) will soon become too hard or baked, by 
the alternate action of this wetting and drying. But 
where the earch is ploughed to the proper depth, so 
as to readily receive the rains as they fall, the gradual 
and continued exhalations, and suctions of the vege- 
tation will serve to keep the soil comparatively soft. 
To attain the proper depth will be aitended with 
somewhat more expense than this common top dres- 
sing. It may be done in the following manner :— 
Turn a furrow, with the common plow, eight inches 
deep: then follow after in the same farrow, immedi- 
ately behind, with a Substratum Plow, drawn by one 
horse, and cut five inches deeper. ‘Vhen comes the 
common plow and turns the next furrow over, that 
decpened by the substratum plow, and so on, fo'- 
lowing continually and deepening each furrow by the 
said substratum plow. [By this means the earth is 
mellowed to the depth of 13 inches, which will act 
as a sponge or capillary tabcs in absorbing the water 
that falls upon the earth, so {Lat the ground below 
three or four inches will always be loose and spongy 
for the roots and radicalg of the grain to spread in, 
and thercby derive more and continued sustehance 
from the ea:th—and consequently the crops will at- 
tain toa much greater growth; not being at all re- 
tarded by drouth, and, in consequence of the greater 
depth of soil, there will be more substance to sup- 
port the grain, and of course a more abundant yield. 
One acre ploughed in this way, will produce twi-e 
as much as one tilled after the ordinary methed, in 
common seasons, and more than four-fold in seasons 
of drouth. In my next! will describe the Substra- 
tum Plow. M. W.,, out east, 
Jackson County, August 12, 1843. 





Epucation 1N Micnigan.—The Albany 
Argus, in an article concerning education in 
Michigan, very justly says: 

Michigan, the twin sister of Arkansas, or- 
ganized her system years since—we think the 
very year she was admitted to the Union, and 
she is now reaping a noble harvest. Her pop- 
ulation is as intelligent, as sensible, and as 
thriving, as that of any State in the Union.— 
ter common schools have been steadily radi- 
ating light and life for the last six years.— 
Her banks have failed, her public works have 
suspended, and at times, commercial gloom 
has covered the whole state with a dark pall; 
yet it is now the universal acknowledgement 
that her population, has, during all this time, 
been constantly and steadily improving in 
thrift, character and honesty; indeed, in every 
thing which truly makes a state a desirable 
residence ora Star in the American confed- 
eracy, and we hold that not a little of this 
ehange, may be attributed to the constant and 
healthy influence her common schools have 
gradually and insensibly exercised over all 
classes of her population. 





Curtivation oF Cotton 1n Inp1aA.—The 
Macon (Ga) Messenger, has. received a letter 
from one of the American planters in India, 
stating that the result of the experiment of 
cotton culture in that country, is so unfavora- 
ble that all the government plantations in Ben- 
gal have been broken up. 





Read and Remember! 

The subjoived article from a recent number of 

the Detroit Free Press, is important and seasonable. 
i 

We fully endorse the sentiments expressed, and 

commend them to our readers: 

Banxs—Farmers Beware.—Now that the 
farmers have got their wheat nearly harvest- 
ed, and ready for market, they may expect 
the agents of unsound, dishonest, rotten Banks 
among them to purchase the fruits of their la- 
bor with paper trash. We therefore feel it 
our duty to warn you, Farmers, to be careful 


how you part with your hard earnings for 


worthless bank paper. You can just as well 
get good funds as poor, specie as paper, if you 
demand it, for every bushel of your wheat 
you have to sell. By all means, take no pa- 
per money except the bills of old established, 
honestly conducted, well known Banks.— 
When you find a wheat buyer offering to pay 
a little more than the current cash price, pro- 
vided you will take the bills of any particular 
banks, look out for fraud. And be particu- 
larly careful how you take the bills of those 
banks of this State, which have been started 
upon old, dead, defunct, decayed charters, the 
nominal stock of which is owned by nobody 
knows who. The late explosion of the 
Merchants Bank of Jackson, (which the Mau. 
mee Times lays to the villany of Ohio spec- 


ulators at Toledo, who plundered our citizens | 


with the Erie and Kalamazoo Rail Road Bank 
at Adrian,) should be taken asa timely warn- 


ing. 





+ 

Enexisu Markets AnD AMERICAN PRODUCE. 
—The general state of the English markets 
for American produce, was never so promis- 
ing asnow. The harvest of England, if not 
positively deficit, will be far from a full one, 
and the prices having risen, not alone in the 
great markets, but throughout the country 
towns, showing that the rise is not speculative, 
but based upon a conviction of a shortened 
supply. At the same time the rye harvest of 
Germany and Belgium in shorter than any 
year since 1817. In connection with this fact, 
we consider that the bread used throughout 
Germany ané Holland, is made altogether of 
unbolted rye, or ‘black bread” as it is called 
the prospect of a general rise in provisions, 
and in prices of American produce in Eng- 
land, and on the continent, is very flattering. 


—N. Y. Herald. 





Printers’ Ovurstanpinc Accounts.—A 
thousand such accounts at $10 each, amount 
to $10,000—a handsome sum in these times 
were it all collected. The same number at 
five dollars each amount to $5,000. Should 
not then, every subscriber to a paper—to do 
as he would be done by, and thus fulfill the 
golden rule—cancel at once his printer’s ac. 
count, be it more or less, that he may not be 
one of the thousand, or the one hundred, or 
even the 50 who may think that because the 
debt is small, it is of little consequence to the 
printer. This is no dun—but the statement 
of a question in equity, for the solution of 
none else but those whom it may concern.— 
The Fraternity. 














SUMMARY. 


Crops on THE Wazasu.—A correspondent 
of the Maumee Times, writing from Lafay- 
ette, la., says that generally speaking, they 
look well throughout the Wabash Valley, in- 
cluding wheat, corn and oats. Notwithstand- 
ing the backwardness of the spring the hus- 
bandman will be liberally rewarded for his 
toil, and his granaries will again be filled. 


Tue farmers of Ohio are already selling 
their hogs, deliverable next winter. The 
asking price is $3, but sales have been made 
to some extent at $250 percwt. The quan- 
tity of pork will be about equal to that of last 
season. 

Masor Noad says, in relation to the pre- 
vailing idea that locusts are poisonous, that he 
has seen the Arabs parch them like coffee and 
eat them as food, and that they are thought te 
be nutritious. 


AN elephant bred to war stands firm against 
a volley of musketry, and 30 bullets in the 
flesh will not kill him. 


A steePLe, 153 feet high, was built at Pe- 
tersburg, Va., on the ground, and was after- 
wards lifted to its place by block and tacle. 


Ligutninc.—While so many deaths by 
lightning are occurring in different parts of 
the country, it is important to remember one 
simple prescription,viz: whena person is struck 
down by lightning, lose no time in dashing 
cold water upon him, even if he is apparent- 
ly dead. By this means many lives may be 
preserved which would otherwise be lost, 


Woor.—The farmers of Washington coun- 
ty, Pa., have received $200,000 for their clip 
of wool this season. 


The law of Florida enslaving the free 
people of color has heen repealed by the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature. 


Lire Preservers.—A new kind of life 
preserver, of a very simple construction, is 
now exhibiting at the Merchants’ Exchange 
in Boston. The plan is to secure an air tin 
canister of sufficient capacity to the bottoms 
of stools and chairs usually used on board 
steamboats. It is said a chair thus furnished 
will keep two or three persons above water 
at once. 


To neat Wounps IN Trers.—The fol- 
lowing composition is recommended by an old 
farmer for healing wounds in trees: Take 
of dry pounded chalk three measures, and of 
common vegetable tar, one measure, mix and 
boil them tiil it becomes hard like beeswax. 
Lav this compound hot (with a hot trowel) 
about the thickness of a half crown, over the 
wounded place, after very carefully paring 
away the rough edge, 


Ir 1s satp, by an oid agriculturalist, that 
grass will flourish better with the same ma- 
nure, in an orchard, than an open field. The 
deposite of the leaves is annual manure, and 
the roots upon the ground and prevent the 
grass from matting. If the doctrine is true, 
farmers will of course find it to their advan- 
Lee to plant fruit trees in all their pasture 
ands, 
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SELECTIONS. tion. No one will the labor and atten- | grown as farmers usually produce them i: 

—— tion which he has bestowed on a little planta-| their gardens, {3 40 allow those that set t 
Budding. tion of this kind, after he has begun to real-| earliest, and of course nearest the root, to 


Budding, or grafting by gerras, says Mr. 
Loudon, consists, in ligneous plants, in taking 
an eye or bud attached to a portion of the 
bark, and transporting it to a place on anoth- 
er or different ligneous vegetable. In herba- 
ceous vegetubles the same operation may be 
performed, but with less success. The object 
in view in budding, is almost always that of 
grafting, and depends on the same principle, 
all the difference between a bud and a scion 
me Agen a bud isa shoot or action embryo; 
in other respects, budding is conducted on the 
same principles as grafting. In every case, 
the bud and the stock must be botanically re- 
lated. An apple may be budded ona pear or 
thorn, but not on aplumor peach. Common 
budding is performed from the beginning of 
July to the middle of August. 

It is indispensible that the bud, to be inser- 
ted, should be fully formed or ripe. After the 
incision of the stock, great care must be ta- 
ken in raising the bark, that the cambium be 
not scraped or injured. The cambium is that 
soft portion between the wood aud the bark 
destined to give support to the descending 
fibres of the buds, which firbs subsequently 
become embedded in it. In budding, there- 
fore, the bark must be very carefully lifted up, 
and not forced from the wood with a bone or 
metal blade as is too often done. 

For propagating choice fruit, the operation 
of budding possesses several advantages over 
that of grafting. “Tt is,’ says Buel, “ more 
readily performed, with fewer implements, 
less preparation, and with greater success ; 
it does not injure the stock if unsuccessful, 
and the operation may be twice or thrice re- 
peated the same year, as the season for its 
performance is protracted, for some one or 
other of the varieties, for some three months. 
Aithough July and August constitute the or- 
dinary season for budding, the plum and cher- 
ry may often be budded in the latter part of 
June, and the peach, apricot and nectarine as 
late as the middle of September. 


“« The first consideration is to provide stalks, 
if this provision has not already been made. 
Seeds may be collected the coming season in 
almost every family. Those of stone fruit 
may be mixed with earth, or deposited in a 
hole in the garden, and in the autumn buried 
superficially in the earth, to expose them to 
the expanding influence of the frost; and in 
tne spring those of the peach and plum that 
have not burst the shell should be cracked, 
and the whole sown in a well prepared seed 
bed. The cherries may be sown immediate. 
ly after they are taken from the fruit, and the 
apple, pear and quince either in autumn or 
spring. All the kinds will generally grow 
the first season. ‘The same rule applies to 
plants as to animals; the better condition they 
are kept in while young, the more profitable 
they will become at maturity. Thus two or 
three rods of ground will suffice a farmer for 
a nursery of choice fruit, from which he may 
replenish his orchard and his garden at pleas- 
ure, and readily appropriate to his use every 
new variety which comes under his observa- 














ize the fruits of it. Ornamental shrubs and 
trees, to embellish the about his buil- 
dings, may be added without cost and with 
trifling labor.”—Farmers Encyclop. 


SEEDS. 

Every farmer should as far as possible raise 
his own seeds, as he will not only thereby 
avoid a considerable item of expense, but will, 
if there is proper care and skill used in their 


| production, have such as may be depended 


upon. There are but very few of the cultiva- 
ted vegetables and fruits, of which the seeds 
can be depended upon for the production of 
plants like the original, if other plants of the 
same family are permitted to blossom in the 
immediate vicinity. The cause of this is to 
be found in the effect which the fertilizing dust 
or pollen of flowers has on the germs or seeds, 
when different varieties are placed so near 
each other that intermixture takes place. It 
is in fact a real cross, as distinct as that of 
animals, and with as decided results. For the 
philosophy of the matter, we must refer to 
Prof. Lindly’s work on Horticulture, or Ro- 
get’s Animal and Vegetable Physiology.— 
Every farmer or gardener is aware that apples 
or peaches raised from seeds, are rarely like 
the fruit that produced them; that melons, 
squashes, &c. are apt to mix or degenerate, 
and that where several varieties of corn are 
planted together, intermixture is certain to 
take place. We hada fine opportunity of 
verifying this last result two years since, when 
we cultivated some twenty-four or five varie- 
ties of corn in a field as an experiment, to test 
the period of ripéning qualities, &c., and the 
singular manner in which the different colors 
and qualities were blended, was both curious 
and instructive. In purchasing seeds from 
our agricultural seed stores, farmers are very 
frequently disappointed in the plants produced, 
a disappointment frequently owing to there not 
having been sufficient care taken while grow- 
ing the seeds, in preventing the possibility of 
intermixture. Beets may be mentioned as an 
instance of this; as perhaps there are more 
failures in these seeds, and more instances of 
degeneracy with these than any others. It 
may be considered a rare instance of good 
fortune, if the man who purchases blood beet 
seed, does not find when they grow up, that 
his roots are a coarse unpalatable article, of 
some shade between red and white, or perhaps 
yellow, and utterly unlike what he expected. 
We have found that this result has been pre- 
vented, if when the seed beets are set out, and 
the stalks shoot up, we examine them and se- 
lect for preservation, those plants, the stems 
of which are of a deep red color; or when 
white or yellow are desired, selecting the 
purest of the kinds, and destroying the others 
at once. Planting for seed at such distances, 
that intermixture will not take place in the 
way pointed out, will also secure the seed from 
deterioration ; but this, except with professed 
seed growers, is not always convenient. The 
best way to keep the varieties of early cucum.- 
bers, summer and other squashes, é&c., when 





remain for seed, Experience shows that these 
are less liable to crossing and degeneracy than 
those that set later, owing perhaps to the num 
ber of other blossoms being smaller, and the 
danger of the fecundating pollen being trans... 
ported by flies, bees, &c., proportionally less. 
One thing is clear; seedsmen cannot be too 
careful as to the quality of the seeds they put 
in the market. Carelessness as to the kind, 
or the purity, has an inevitable tendency to 
destroy all confidence in these necessary es- 
tablishmiénts, without which it is scarcely pos- 
sible agriculture should reach the elevated 
position we trust it is yet destined to reach in 
this country. — Albany Cultivator. 


How To MAKE MoNnEY.—The Picayune thue 
instructs its readers, and the people generally: 
—Let the business of every body else alone, 
and attend to yourown. Don’t buy what you 
don’t want. Use every hour to advantage, 
and study to make even leisure hours me . 
Think twice before you throw away a dollar; 
remember you will have another to make for 
it. Find recreation in looking after your 
business, and so, your business will not be 
neglected in looking after recreation. Buy 
low, sell fair, and take care of the profits.— 
Look over your books regularly, and if you 
find an error of a cent, trace it out. Should 
a stroke of misiortune come upon you in trade 
retrench, work harder, but never “fly the 
track.’”’ Confront difficulties with unfi . 
perseverance, and they will disappear at last. 
Though you should even fail in the struggle, 
you will be honored, but shrink from the 
task and you will be despised. By following 
these rules, however, you need never say 
“fail.” Pay debts promptly, and so exact 
your dues—keep your word—take the papers . 
—ADVFRTISE. 


Rotary Knirtinc Loom.—Mr. Arsamus 
French of Springfield, Mass., has, after muel 
labor and study, invented a machine which 
knits stockings and hosiery of all kinds of 
perfect shape, without seam or blemish, with 
a rapidity and cheapness unparalleled. Each 
machine, (says Mr. George Darracott,) will 
knit one sock per hour, while one girl can 
easily tend ten machines, and five hundred 
machines may be driven by one horse power. 
Rev. John Pierpont declares it is the greatest 
mechanical invention of the age, Unlike the 
clumsy and cumbrous stocking machines of 
former days, it weighs but three pounds, and 
may be placed on the centre table of a lady’s 
drawing room. It will knit cotton, woolen, 
silk or any fabric, from the finest to the coars 
est.—Ex. paper. 


Cucumpers.—Cucumbers are a very favor- 
ite vegetable among the Persians. They eat 
them with salt only. An individual will de- 
vour a peck at a sitting-—eating leisurely for 
hours, until he consumes all before him.— 
They often carry a cucumber in their hands 
as a nosegay.— Selected. 
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Horse and Cow. 

-A horse costs the price of three cows.—— 
The anuual expense of keeping him is about 
three times as much, if we include his shoe- 
ing. He is worn out or nearl#¥ loses his val- 
ue in ten years, which is a loss of ten per cent 
per annum upon the cost. Thus if we give 
for him seventy-five dollars, that is gone in 
ten years; keeping and shoeing, say forty 
dollars a year, is in ten years four hundred 
dollars, making four hundred and seventy five 
dollars in all. ‘Thus for every horse a far- 
mer may keep beyond what may be necessa- 
ry for some work is equal to forty-seven dol- 
lars fifty cents out of pocket each year, 
onthe’ Doctor Franklin calculation that a 
penny saved is equa! to two earned, this forty- 
seven dollars fifty cents is cqual to ninety-five 
dollars; for if we lose or expend forty-seven 
dollars and fifiy cents, it is gone, absolutely 
out of pocket; and we have to earn that 
amount before we can possess it. Now had 
we saved it, and put it with the same amount 
earned, it would come to ninety five dollars 
as plain as can be made. 

et us now look after the cow : an excellent 
one can be had for twenty-five dollars. She 
will last for ten years, and make on an aver- 
age fifty dollars worth of butter and cheese 
per year, which may be set down as clear 
gain, for the skimmed milk will pay for her 
keeping. This is for ten years a gain of five 
hundred dollars; for at the end of that time 
she will bring her original cost for beef, ma- 
king the cost about balanced. 

ow how stands the two accounts of horse 
and cow: At theend of ten years, Dr, horse 
$475. . CF cow $500. That is, we have or 
may have for our cow investment five hundred 
bright dollars to buy land with, or fit out our 
daughter in marriage, or put out at interest ; 
whereas before we can get the $475 which 
the horse has cost us, we must earn it. Let 
us reflect then, and see if we have not too 
many favorite colts upon our hands, kept not 
because we want them for use, but to please 
Tommy and Billy ; and for each horse we sell 
we can buy two or three cows that will make 
the world prosper and enable us to look the 
tax collector in the face. 





Pou.try.— Ducklings, Chickens and young 
Turkeys are no Grahamites, and were never 
destined to live exclusively on vegetable food. 
Turkeys in particular, till they hase passed 
the first moulting, in a wild state sustain them- 
selves principally upon ants, worms and bugs, 
occasionally nipping the top of the wild leek 
or onion. When p Sardines these habits 
and tastes should be carefully encouraged.— 
Iam in the practice of feeding my young 
broods with eggs, and fresh meat chopped fine, 
and mixed with a little meal, and chives or 
onion tops—curds may also be added. ‘This 
feed should be given in limited quantities, 
but at least four or five times a day. They 
should also be furnished constantly with clear 
water. The mother should be confined ina 
roomy coop for the first week or two, and af- 
terwards for a month at evening#and during 
wet weather. Out of a flock of seventy-four 
young turkeys I once raised by this method 
seventy-one.—Cleveland Herald. 





Up-. 


A whiter in the Prairie Farmer, published 
at Chicago, Ill., enumerates some things 
which he has seen, as follows. His descrip- 
tion, though designed particularly for the lat- 
itude of Ulinois, with, in many respects, like 
the almanac-maker’s calendar, answer equally 
well for other meridians : 


Who and what I have secn. 


I have seen farmers that went to the store 
oftener than they went to the mill. 

I have seen a farmer’s wife take the last 
twenty bushels of wheat from the granary to 
purchase a new dress, when her husband, at 
the same time, had an execution standing 
against him. 

I have seen farmers that could go twenty 
miles to a political meeting, but would not go 
five miles to an agricultural one. 

I have seen farmers that had but little ex- 
cept “dog fence,”’ but I could not see that they 
had better crops than those that had good rail 
or board fence. 

I have seen farmers that burned their straw 
when threshing their grain in the fall, and go 
begging the same article before spring to keep 
their stock alive. 

I have seen a farmer that travelled one hun- 
dred and four miles in the course of a year 
to use his neighbor’s grindstone, when two 
days’ labor would purchase one that would 
last ten years. 

I have scen a farmer’s wife that would pre- 
fer sour cream and a “yisit,’ to sweet cream 
and home. : 

I have seen young men that could pay ten 
dollars for a “spree,” that would not pay one 
dollar for the Prairie Farmer. 

I have seen a mother that called her child 
in the cradle a “brat,” and in two years the 
child called her a harder name. 

I have seen a farmer in Illinois that cut 
down thrifty saplings in his door-yard, and 
then set out others in their place that would 
require ten years’ growth ere they would 
present the same beautiful appearance. 

I have seen many farmers that would drink 
slough water, and have the ague six months, 
when four days labor would dig a good well. 

I have seen farmers’ daughters that were 
“very accomplished” in every thing except 
carding, spinning, weaving, knitting, churn- 
ing, making cheese, cooking, etc. 

. i have seen a farmer “put in” 80 acres of 
crops, and was under the necessity of pur- 
chasing grain for his family most of the year. 

I have seen those that wili stick up their 
noses at what I have said. 

Isle on the Prairie, June 6, 1843. 





To Wash Wooten Goops.—The art of 
washing woolen goods so as to prevent them 
from shrinking, is one of the desiderata in do- 
mestic economy worthy of being recorded, 
and itis therefore with satisfaction that we 
explain this simple process to our readers.— 
All descriptions of woolen goods should be 
washed in very hot water with soap, and as 
soon as the article is cleansed, immerse it in 
cold water ; let it then be wrung and hung up 
to dry. Exchange paper. 























BANK NOTE TABLE. 


CORRECTED FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








sohi Pus. Relief N. 12 1-2dis 
BeRigen. lerie Relief Notes, 25 dis 

F. & M. B’k, par 
B’k of St. Clair, par New York, New Jersey 
Mich. Insurance Co. par|4"4 New England, | par 
Oakland County b’k, par Sank of Buffalo, 5 dis 
River Rasie bk, par Clinton County, 50 dis 
Mer. b’k Jack. co broke tenbiag Boff 50 2 
Bank of Michigan 75 dis| ome: Gateab, oa 
State Scrip, 13 to 20 dis Bank of Lyons, 50 dis 
Ohio. B’k America, Buff. 40 dis 
Specie paying bk’s 1dis|B’k Commerce,do 40 dis 
B’k of Cincinati, broke|B’k of Oswego, 40 die 
Chillicothe, 10 dis|B’k of Lodi, 25 dis 
Cleveland. 55 dis|Binghampton, 40 dis 
Com. Bank Sciota, 50 dix|Cattaraugus County, 40 dis 
Lake Erie, 30 dis/Erie, do 5@dis 
Far’s B’k, Canton 60 dis|Mech. B’k Buff, 50 dis 
Granville, 80 dis|Mer. Ex. B’k, 50 dis 
Hamilton, 50 dis|Millers b’k Clyde, 90 dis 
Lancaster, 50 dis|Pheenix b’k Buff. 40 dis 
M. & Trader’s Cin. 15 dis} fonawanda, 40 dis 
Manhattan, 90 dis U.S. b’k Buffalo 35 dis 
Miami Exp Co. 75 dis|Western N, Y. 35 dis 
Urbana B’king Co. 75 dis Praia Island, * em 
: ean, 4 is 
Fodians. Allegany County,  6€ dis 


Ste b’k & Branches, 3 dis|Se. Law. (Stock and 

State Scrip, 50 dis|Real Eetate Notes,) 60 dis 
Illinois. St. Law. st’k notes, 80 dis 

State b’k, Buffalo, 25 dis 


Sta i Agno . 
Bie Tees, Po dis ec a ae = > 
Kentucky. Canada. 
All good Banks 4 dis} All 2 to 3 dis 
Pennsylvania. Wisconsin. 
Specie paying, 1 dis|Frie aad Marine Insu. 








Erie, 





6 dis rance Co. Checks, 4 dis 


YPSILANTI HORTICULTURAL GARDEN AND 
NURSERY. 

This eatablishment now comprises fourteen acres, 
closely planted with trees and plants, in the different 
stages of their growth. Twenty thousand trees are 
now of a suitable size for setting, 

The subscribers offer to the public a choice selection 
of Fruit Trees, of French German, English aed Ameri- 
can varieties, consisting of Apples, Pears, Plumbs 
Peaches Cherries, Nactarines, Quinces Currants, 
Gooseherries, Raspberries, Grape Vines, and Straw - 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, 
Vines, Creepers, Herbaceous Perrennial Plants, Bul- 
hous Roots, Splendid Peonies, Double Dahlias, &e.— 
The subscribers have also a large Green House, well fill- 
ed with choice and select plants in a good condition. 

All orders by mail or otherwise, will be promptly at- 
tended to, and trees carefully selected and packed in 
mats; and if desired, delivered at the depot in Ypsilanti. 

Catalogues can be had at the Nursery. 

E. D.& Z. K. LAY 








LAWSON, HOWARD & CO. 


PRODUCE, CO#MISSION AND FORWARDING 
MERCHANTS, 


(At the Ware-house lately occupied by W. T’. Pease, foot 
of Shelby street,) DETROIT; 
Witt make liberal cash advances, on Flour, Ashes 
and other Produce consigned to them for sale or ship- 
ment to Eastern Markets, and will contract for the 
transportotion of the same. 6-ly 


«*, ALSO, will make like advances and contracts at 
the Ware-house of Sacketr & Evererr. Jackson. 


PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! 
The best patterns of Small and Breaking-Up Ploughs 
can be found at the Jackson Steam Furnace. 
Jackson, April 1, 1843. 


RESH Farm and Garden Seeds, warranted of the 
first quality, for sale by Dinn & Gruss, No. 6 
Main street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
collection consists of Farm and Garden Seeds— 
Red ana-White Clover, Lucerne (or French Clover,) 
Eagtish Perrennial, Rye Grass, Blue Grass, Orchard 
Grass, Red Top or Herds Grass. Also: Mangel Wurt- 
zel and French Sugar Beet, Ruta Baga Turnep, &c.— 











and a variety of Agricultural Implements, &v-, for sale 
at the MISSOURI SEED STORE, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

= 

INTELLIGENCE AND Virtue.—Intelligence 
and virtue afford the only security for the pros- 
perity of states and nations, as well as individ- 
uals. They constitute the pillar of fire and 
of cloud which must accompany the onward 
march of the human race to civilization and 
happiness. To add to the aggregate of mor- 
21 and intellectual attainment, is to accelerate 
man’s progress, and should be regarded as 
the special mission of every human being.— 
The careful discipline of the mind secures a 
fund of enjoyment, which is diffusible in its 
nature, and permanent in its duration. Early 
and sound instruction communicates to its re- 
cipient unnumbered resources, and enables 
him to enjoy and to confer a happiness and 
tranquility which are beyond the reach of ex- 
ternal fortune. 











Newsparers vs. Wives.—“It is a wise 
beginning for every married woman to make 
up her mind to be forgotten thro’ the greater 
part of every day; to make up her mind to 
many rivals too in her husband’s attentions, 
theugh ‘not in his love; and amongst these | 
would mention one whose claim it is folly to 
dispute, since no remonstrances or represen- 
tations on her part will ever be able to render 
less attractive the charm of this competitor. 
I mean the newspaper, of whose absorbing 
interest some wives are weak enough to evince 
a sort of childish jealously, when they ought 
rather to congratulate themselves that their 
most formidable rival is only one of paper.” 
—{Mrs. Eliis. 


Home.—The only fountain in the wilder- 
ness of life where man drinks of water un- 
mixed with bitterness, is that which gushes 
up in the calm and steady recess of domestic 
life. Pleasure may heat the heart with arti- 
ficial experiment ; ambition may delude it with 
golden dreams; war may eradicate its fine 
fibres and dimivish its sensitiveness, but it is 
only domestic love that can render it truly 
happy.-— Selected. 





Ir is material to the preservation of friend. 
ship, that openness of temper and manners on 
both hands he cultivated. Nothing more cer- 
tainly dissolves friendship than the jealousy 
which arises from darkness or concealment. 
If your situation oblige you to take a differ- 
ent side from your friend,‘do it openly. Avow 
your conduct and your motives. 





“Tue MicnicAn Farmer.-—We would 
invite the attention of every farmer in the 
eounty to this valuable agricultural journal. 
It has already a Jarge circulation, and con- 
tains much that is both interesting and in- 
structing to the practical farmer. The pro- 
prietor pledges the entire receipts of the 
coming year, to improve the paper and render 
it a valuable one to all who read it. The 
price is low—only one dollar a year—and it 
is published twice a month. No farmer should 
be without it a single day. Go, therefore, and 
subscribe for it.”—Adrian Watch. Tower. 








Micnican,—Riding in company the other 
day, with several intelligent gentlemen from 
various counties in this flourishing State, we 
were distinctly informed by them, that the 
crop was never so good throughout the whole 
State as this season ; they believed the yield 
would average, at least, twenty bushels to the 
acre for the entire crop; they spoke of the 
agricultural prospects as being peculiarly 
promising in the counties of Lenawee, Wash- 
tenaw and Jackson. There was much sown 
last fall.--Rochester Eve. Post. 





Encianp.—The N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce contains a long letter from London, 
giving a general view of the aspect of affairs 
in the United Kingdom. We clip from it the 
following paragragh : 

This country presents just now,a most extra- 
ordinary spectacle. Chartism has crammed 
the jails of England—Scotland staggers under 
a religious dismemberment— Wales is at the 
mercy of organized predatory bands——Ireland 
is convulsed with a “passive” rebellion and 
the United Kingdom, after all the tyrannical 
and oppressive schemes of the Cabinet to bol- 
ster up the revenue, is on the year, in an aw 
ful deficit of two millions anda half sterling! 





FARMERS’ CONVENTION! 


The undersigned respecifully call upon their 
fellow Farmers and Citizens of the several towns 
in the Couaty of Jackson, to meet in Convention, 
at the Court House in the village of Jackson, on 
SATURDAY, the 2d day of September next, at 1 
o’clock, P. M. The object of the Convention is to 
organize a County Agricultural Society, for im- 
prov: ment in Agriculture and the promotion of the 
Farming Interests of the Couniy. 

Every farmer in the County, who desires to pro- 
mote his own and the Coun y’s best interests, is 
earnestly requested to attend and take part in the 
deliberations and proceedings of the Convention. 


J G CORNELL, H B LATHROP, 
JL VIDETO, M WAKEMAN, 

C WOODWORTH, J WOOD, 
PORTER LATHROP, TE GIDLEY, 

A B GIBSON, J RICHARDSON, 
G STRIKER, E DELAMATTER, 


D M SKINNER, A HEWITT, 
A REYNOLDS, R HART, 
DANIEL PORTER, B DUBOIS, 

S WALCOTT, - PC LAWRENCE, 
MORGAN CASE, Z LAWRENCE, 
A¥ BOLTON, AF FITCH, 
LYMAN HAWLEY, GC CHATFIELD, 
MILTON WOOD, P BRING, 

F C WATKINS, ZM BARBER, 

S W PALMER, J LINDSLEY, 

D JONES, J A BACON, 

H MASON, F A McARTHUR, 
E WOODEN, A HUNT, 

J A SEVARANCE, P CONVERSE, 

W H PEASE, M DORRILL, 

H H BINGHAM, M J DRAPER, 
ALVIN CLARKE, J FREEMAN, 

J © WATKINS, RH KING, 

P HUBBARD, 8 SELDEN, 

N ALLEN, G GATES, 

8 H LUDLOow, A VANDEBOGART, 
W H HUDSON, R D HENDEE, 

A F GAYLORD, E TAYLOR 

E HIGBY. W P WORDEN. 
D MARKBAM SETH SHARP, 


W W LAVERTY, M W SOUTHWORTH, 
W H GANSON, P E DeMILL, 


JOHN McCONNELL, DDT MOORE, 
Jaekson County, August 12, 1843. 





The Markets. 
Jacxson, Aug. 18. 

We have but little market intelligence “in this nutaber 
—from the fact that there is scarcely any in our late ex~ 
changes. The Bgtroit papers say nothing of the market 
in that city. 

The wheat market is not yet established in any part 
of Michigan, as but litle has yet been sold. Ju Jackson, 
it is selling at 50 cents—~in Adrian, at 68 cents. 

a 


Ann Arzor Avg. 15, 1848. 
Wheat 59 cts. per bushel; Flour $3,50 per barrel; 
Pork 10 to $12 per barrel, New wheat begins to come 
into market.— Argus. 
New York, Aug. 12. 
Fiour—Sales of Michigan and Ohio $4,75 a 4,81; 
and Jersey $4,940 4,95; Troy 4,87 1-2, all descrip- 
tions of Southern are dull. 





Tue “ Merchants’ Bank of Jackson,” at Brook- 
lyn, has failed ; and, if rumor is correct, the Oak- 
land County Bank will svon dolikewise. Beware! 





T> Asthis number commences a new half year 
of the Farmer, our fiiends and casia! readers wiil 
bear in mind that NOW Is THE BEST TIME 
TO SUbSCRIBE, and act accordiszly. We send 
this number to numerous Post-Masteis, and others—-~ 
and respectfully solicit their aid and support. 


MICHIGAN FARMER, 


AND WESTERN AGRICULTURALIST, 


Tus popular journal has reached the close of the 
first h .lfyear of its existence; and, having passed 
its infancy, and survived the probationary period 
usually allotted to similar publications, may be con- 
sidered #8 permanently established. 

The Faimer is principally de voted to the interests 
of Western Agriculturists. [is pages wil continue 
‘o be interspersed with Original Essays and Com- 
municaticns uj on the Practice, Science avd Impreve- 
ments of Agriculture, by experienced practical and 
scientific Farmers, who aie engaged as Contributors 
and Correspendents—with valuable Original end 
Selected Articles and Items in Domestic Economy— 
with Proceedings and Reports of Aer. cultural Socie- 
ties—with judicious selections from the best Agricul- 
tural Journals in America and Europe--together 
with Intelligence of the Markets, a Bank Note 
Table, News Items, Miscellany, &c. 

All proper exe:tions are made to render the Far- 
mer an interesting and valuable Agricultural and 
Family Journa!--1o meke it every way worthy of 
substantial support from the Citizens of Michigan 
and adjoining States, To the Farmers of Michigan, 
in pariicular, the Farmer is considered far more valu- 
able than any cther agriculiual journal, As it is 
almost exclusively devoted to their interests, we call 
upon every farmer in Michigan to extend to us that 
support which our earnest and untiring exertions to 
‘Improve the Soil and the Mind” may deserve. 


The Farmer is published semi-monthly, (on the 
Ist and 15th of each month,) on fine paper acd clear 
type, in quarto ‘orm—each number containing 8 pa- 
ges, with a title page and index atthe close of the 
volume, complete for binding, 

In order to place it within the reach of all, and ren- 
der it the cheapest (if it is not the best) agricu!yural 
journal in the West, the Farmer is offered to Post- 
Masters, Agents and Clubs at the lowest possible 





TERMS; 
Whole Volume. Half Volume. 
1 copy 1 months, 1 dollar. 1 copy 6 months, 50 cents. 
6m “ 3 ¢ § gu « 2 dollars. 
7 “ “ 5 “ 14 “ “ 5 4“ 
15 “ “ 10 “* 30 “ “ 10 * 


On 50 copies or more, a discount of 40 per cent will be made. 
OF P.yments to be made in advance, and free of 
postage. Subscriptions to commence at the begia- 
ning or middl@¥f the volume. Address 
D. D. T. Moore, Jackson, Mick. 
August 19, 1843. 








